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home discipline situations. This model will influence the child's view of the role of authority in a community, an important concept for any child to learn. One role of authority is to define what is unacceptable to the community in a way that expresses the community's real response to real harm. The appropriate expression of that response includes anger (as opposed to out-of-control adult rage) in order to make the point about harmful conduct in real terms. Thus if the purpose of a spanking is expressed verbally as well as physically, the child can learn on both levels what kind of conduct is unacceptable to the community (Aronfreed 1969, Kohlberg 1969). Taken in this sense, physical punishment can be part of a broader context of meaning that is transferable to other settings in a positive way. As an aside to the general thrust of these comments, but underscoring their purpose, it is interesting to consider the consequence of the disjunction between a child from a love-hate culture and his or her school. For example, the Hispanic child in an East Harlem neighborhood whose family life expresses violent hate and love encounters teachers who do not laugh or cry, hit or hug. To this child, the teachers are "steely," and the child learns to put a "steely" mask on himself or herself upon entering that environment. The mask is a way of coping with the cultural disjunctions, but it might permit, even justify, the use of culturally accepted violence outside the cultural context, and therefore without its original meaning. This kind of disjunction must be noted seriously as a possible source of norm-lessness in many young people. It is the very impossibility of transferring their home behavior to an alien setting that creates problems for such children, who may not know how to respond to authority in an atmosphere drained of normal emotion.
Rule Transference: What Is Learned?
The family is the setting where rules and norms are first learned and reinforced. As discussed earlier, the rule that a marriage license is a hitting license and the rule that members of the family can be physically punished "if they deserve it" are both common in American families. The theory of transference assumes that once a child has experienced repeated violence that can be described in terms of these rules, the rules are understood as norms of behavior, even if not articulated as such, and can then be applied to other interactions.
The most direct transfer is one that has been at least partially documented in the national sample study of family violence. Straus et al. (1980) found that the more the husbands and wives they studied were hit as a child, the greater the rate of both mild and severe violence toward their own spouses.